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Permit me to add my testimony 
id favour of those societies, as ex- 
tremely useful for promoting- a taste 
for useful reading, and more espe- 
cially necessary in the present high 
price of books, which renders ex- 
tensive reading almost a gratifica- 
tion only for the rich, if it were not 
for the aid of these highly beneficial 
establishments. 

I subjoin, for the information of 
your readers, and as a useful matter 
for reference, the following extract 
from this work, being a calculation 
of the 

Difference be/ween the English and 
Irish measurement. 
" The Irish perch contains 21 feet, 
or 252 inches, the English 16J feet, 
or 198 inches. Consequently, the 
number of perches comprized in the 
Irish and English miles being the 
same, viz. 320, the former contains 
80,640 inches, the latter 63,360. 
The number which divides both <if 
these, is, 5,760. 80,64.()^-5,760aB 
14. C3 > 360-5T'>,760a ? 1 1. Eleven Irish 
miles, therefore,, are equal to four- 
teen- English miles: or, one Irish 
mile is equal to 1m 2f. 7/ t p. Eng. 
lish. The square of the number of 
inches in the Irish perch, viz. 252, 
is 63.504; and that of the number 
in the English perch, viz. 198, is 
39,204. The number, which divides 
both of these is 324- 63,504-r-324 
= !96..39,304-r-324aB 121. One hun- 
dred and twenty-one Irish acres 
are, therefore, equal to one hun- 
dred and ninety six English acres; 
or one Irish plantation acre is equal 
to I a. 2r. 19 t VtP- English. Those 
who take 5 to £, 1 1 to 18, or 6} to 
98 as the proportion of Jnsh and 
English acres, though not far from 
the truth, are evidently in error. 
To reduce Irish to English acres, 
the given number is to be multi- 
plied by i9q, and the product di- 
vided by 121, and to reduce English. 



to Irish acres, the latter number is 
to be employed as the multiplier, 
and the former as the divisor. To 
ascertain how much a given sum, 
arising in the way of rent, from, or 
levied upon, an Irish acre, would 
amourtf to on an English acre, that 
sum is to be multiplied by 121, and 
the product divided by 196, and vice 
versa. Thus 3d. per Irish acre, is 
l|||d. per English acre, 6d per 
Irish acre is 3?-|§d. per English acre, 
Is. per Irish acre is 7j|d per Eng- 
lish, and £.1 per Irish acre, is 
12s. 4 ? * 5 d. per English acre." 

A Reader. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

Y^UR intelligent correspondent 
X., in weeping over a fallen 
Synod, in the 22d page of your 48th. 
No., discovers more of a feeling 
heart than a clear head, with respect 
to the real state of the Presbyterian 
church. I am far' from asserting 
thai the tears which have fallen from 
him on that occasion are of the 
CROCODH.IAN kind. His essays, on 
oihe? subjects, in your useful publi- 
cation, show him to be a friend to 
the very best interests of man. My 
according heart has said amen, 
w hile my transported eye has glano. 
ed along his philanthropic and ner- 
vous pieces, t calculated to arouse 
prostrate man, to clear the mist from, 
his eyes, and raise him to his native 
dignity But, as no man is wise at 
all hours, so neither will the limited 
understanding of man allow hi.u tQ 
be equally wise on all subjects. 
While X.'s great mind comprehends 
with a minute clearness the policy of 
the state, the laws of the church 
have betn evidently less studied by 
him. For, in his remarks on Sy- 
nods, he obviously labours under a 
misguided judgment. 
Misguided, in. the first place, 
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•when he asserts that the Protestant 
Dissenting ministry were only the 
stipendaries of the people. I ask 
him, when were they voluntarily 
so, (For be labours to persuade the 
world that the clergy of that church 
are unusually greedy in this age.) 
Were the first Dissenters after the 
reformation the stipendaries of the 
people only ? No ! The Cove- 
nanters, with John Knox at their 
head, solicited again and again, 
and actually enjoyed for years, a 
royal bounty, from Mary Queen 
of Scots ; and that denomination of 
Presbyterians will not deny that 
they "look for the emoluments of 
establishment to this day. 

When were the ministers of the 
Synod of Ulster only the stipenda- 
ries of the people ? Is the reception 
of the royal bountj a new thing 
in that church ? No ! It has been 
enjoyed by its ministry in the purest 
days of reformation, and I believe 
under every reign since the revo- 
lution. 

Misguided, in the second place, 
when he asserts, "that the ptople 
were put aside, while the crown 
and the clergy settled the matter 
between them." 

I know something both of the 
head and heart of X ; and am fully 
convinced that he never could have 
made so unfounded an assertion, if 
he had not been led astray by false 
testimony. Every man acquainted 
with the history of the Synod of 
Ulster, knows that the late augmen- 
tation of the royal bounty was an- 
nounced to the people years before 
it was agreed upon in Synod ; that 
an extraordinary meeting of Synod 
■was called by the friends of the 
people ; that letters were written, 
printed, and dispersed throughout 
all Ulster j that a law was enacted, 
that even the people of vacant con- 
gregations should send forth elders 
to vote on that occasion J that this 



liberty of voting was enjoyed, even 
in contradiction to the express order 
of the then Lord Lieutenant ; and 
that there was a greater assemblage of 
elders on that occasion than at =i»y 
Synod since or before. These par- 
ticulars being known, will X's. can- 
dour permit him to say, that the 
people were put aside on that me- 
morable occasion ? 

Misled, in the third place, when 
he asserts, that the government a- 
gent draws from his pocket his list 
of determined voters. How deter- 
mined ? Can he remove them front 
one class to another, or suspend 
their bounty from them f No ! 
Even the representative of the King 
himself has no controul over the 
bounty of any individual in the Sy- 
nod. And X. ought to know, 
that so independent was the spirit 
of the Synod, that the bounty was re- 
fused, until an express condition was 
made, that the King should not 
withdraw it from any individual, 
until he withdrew* it from the whole 
body. 

X. then judges wrong, when he 
says the civil magistrate has an in- 
fluence over the Synod, or that the 
laity are mocked with a form of 
being mixed with the clergy, in the 
judicatories of the church ; for, ac- 
cording to the existing laws, the 
laity may always out number the 
clergy, and of course, out-vote thera 
on any question. Every congrega- 
tion has a right to send Its 
elder with its clergyman ; it has 
the same right, if its clergyman 
choose to remain inactive at home ; 
also, the same right, when in a va- 
cant state. How then is the una- 
lienable right of private judgment 
taken away, or the spiritual autho- 
rity of the clergy set above the laity, 
in the Presbyterian church ? 

I assert then, (and I call upon X. 
to prove the contrary if he can) 
that the late law of Synod permit- 
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ting elders from vacant congrega- 
tions to vote in its judicatories, as 
well as that condition of the late 
grant of bounty, that it cannot be 
withdrawn from any individual, 
without a new act of parliament, 
secure the independence of Presby- 
terians, both from the tyranny of 
the civil magistrate, and their own 
clergy. 

I lament, with X., the general 
apathy that pervades both the world 
and the church, and am ready to 
strike hands with him in contribut- 
ing my humble mite in arousing 
a general spirit of independence, 
Permit me to tell him, however, 
that the political stupor apparent 
among Presbyterians is more owing 
to the indolence of the laity, than 
any restrictive laws which exist, in 
that church ; and the mis-statements 
which have abounded in the Belfast 
Monthly Magazine on that subject, 
are neither calculated to fan the 
flame of expiring liberty, nor lead 
Presbyterians to imbibe the refresh- 
ing food that your excellent Maga- 
zine affords them. You owe to the 
public a just- statement of that 
church. Tell the world, and in so 
doing you will tell the truth, that 
the Synod of Ulster, have not yet 
bartered its independence tor gold ; 
that its clergy are under no other 
ties to support the existing govern- 
ment, than is common to all other 
subjects. Tell the laity, that if they 
will to be free, they are yet free. 
Tell them to send elders from all 
congregations, both vacant and plant- 
ed, to the meetings of Synod, where 
they may, by their free suffrages, 
even reject the royal bounty, if they 
consider it inconsistent with religi* 
cms liberty. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



ON WITCHCRAFT. 

" What silly notions crowd the clouded 

mind, 
"That is through want of education 

blind." 

T SHALL not attempt, in the pre- 
x sent essay, to trace the origin of 
witchcraft, from a belief that it is 
more than probable its antiquity 
would frustrate all inquiry. It 
therefore is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that it was doubtless early 
formed among other superstitions, 
and since has been always more or 
less believed, as the people were 
well or ill informed. By numerous 
unquestionable authorities, it ap- 
pears, that persons who possessed 
considerable learning were formerly 
believed to be magicians;* and 
hence it seems reasonable to suppose 
arose druids, conjurors, sooth-sayers, 
magi, and many others of the same 
family. 

Anciently we hncitne scotch call- 
ing such persons weirds ; and the 
Danes, and other northerns, nam- 
ing all males that were supposed to 
possess this occult art, wizards; 
the females, wicces, or witches, that 
is, wise women. At the same time 
we find the priesthood sanctioning 
such belief's, which they appear to 
have converted into a powerful en- 



H. 



Glcmrm, 26th August, 1812. 



* Pythagoras, an eminent philosopher, 
who flourished a.m. 3420, was accused' of 
magic ; and in a.d. 1254; the learned Ro- 
ger Bacon was twice cited to Rome for 
crimes in this way, and acquitted himself 
both times, with much applause for his 
learning. So late as 1489, George Rip- 
ley, and William Blaekney, two distin- 
guished mathematicians, -were believed to 
be necromancers.. Within these forty 
years, a decent old woman was accused 
of being a witch,- because she had mare 
butter on her cow's milk, than some of her 
neighbours. 



